CONTINUED  PROGRESS  1925 AND  1926

knowledge of the laws of health and of the importance of personal
and social hygiene.

The number of creches in the villages had risen to 4,052 in
1926, and by the end of that year there were also 864 creches in
industrial centres or attached to factories. Special institutes had
been established to train young doctors to become specialists re-
garding the health of children and juveniles and to staff scientific
research centres for the direction of all the experimental demon-
strating institutes for the protection of the health of children and
juveniles.

There can be little doubt that the worker in 1926 was much
better fed than formerly. It was estimated that in pre-war days
he consumed from 2,900 to 3,255 calories; by February 1926 this
figure had risen to 3,455 per day and this quantity and the standard
of life of the worker generally continued to rise.

The results of all this beneficial work were that cholera^ that
scourge of Tsarist Russia, had been enormously diminished. Other
epidemic diseases, such as smallpox, malaria, typhoid, etc., had
become considerably less widespread. The following figures speak
volumes:

Death-rate per 1,000
			Infantile Mortality in First 12 months per 100
	
In U.S.S.R.
		IE Moscow
	In U.S.S.R.
	la Moscow

I9II-I3 1926 . .
	29
 21-4
	24-8 13-2
	26 18-7
	28-5 13-4

The death-rate in the province of Moscow (not including the
city), i.e. in the country districts where sanitation was of course
less efficient than in the capital, had fallen from 31-5 per i?ooo
of the population in 1913 to 15-5 per 1,000 in 1926.
Many visitors to the U.S.S.R. in 1926 ridiculed the reports
spread abroad about the conditions of the people and the food
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